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This  circular  brings  to  date  the  infarmation  concoming  tho 
situation  in  cortain  western  European  countries  as  it  rolatos  to  tho 
use  of  Unitod  States  cotton  by  European  mills.     The  circular  is  based 
upon  personal  observations  of  the  author,  P.        Worris,  in  the  8 
countries  during  tho  period  November  1947  through  early  January  1948, 

In  lino  with  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  and  at 
tho  request  of  industry,  specialists  are  studying^  first  hand^  tho 
possibilities  for  broadening  the  foreign  market  foi'  other  agricultural 
commodities  as  woll  as  cotton.    Tho  results  of  those  studies  will  bo 
released  from  time  to  tino  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  proJ.ucJ'-s  and  members 
of  the  trade  informed  about  world  conditions,  including  tiio  trend  of 
production  in  compo-l.ing  areas,  vmich  affect  tho  foreign  market  outlook 
for  agricultviral  prod'actsc  * 
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THE  IviARKET  FOR  UNITED  STATES  COTTOII 
IN  ^^ESTERN  EUROPE  IN  1948 


By 

P.  K.  Norris 
Agricultural  Economist 

For  many  years,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Svdtzerland,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Germany  provided  the  outlet  for  over  one-half  of 
the  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States.     During  the  20,  years  betvreen 
World  Vi'ars  I  and  II,  domestic  exports  to  these  8  countries  averaged  4.5  million 
bales,  66  percent  of  total  exports  of  6.7  million  bales. 

•  United  States  exports  to  the  8  European  countries  were  highest  during  the 
first  10  years  which  followed  V.orld  Y.'ar  I  ( 1919-26) ,.  averaging  5.3  million  bales, 
or  73  porcrent  of  total  exports,  and  declined  to  an  average  of  3.7  million  bales, 
58  percent  of  the  total,  during  the  10  years,  1929-38  (table  l).     The  decline 
was  continuous  over  the  20-ycar  period,  and,  during  the  last  5  years  (1934-38), 
dropped  to  an  average  of  2.8  million  bales,  55  percent  of  total  exports  of  5.0 
million.     During  the  years  bcti/roon  V/orld  \k\rs  I  and  II,  cotton  from  Brazil, 
India,  Argentina,  and  the  African. territories  found  an  increasing  market  in 
Europe.     Spinners,  who  had  tradition."; lly  used  American  cotton,  turned  to  other 
cotton  and  in  a  mtmber  of  cases  successfully  substituted  it  for  jteierican.  In 
1938-39,  exports  from  the  United  States  reached,  an  extremely  low  level;  and,  in 
1939,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States  subsidized  cotton,  exports. 

From  -1930  to  1940,  the  synthetic-f ibpr  industry  expanded  rapidly  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    At  the  beginning  .of  Vlorld  "iVar  II, 
many  spinners  who  had  heretofore  spun  only  cotton  vrcro  engaged  in  the  production 
of  yarn  from  synthetic  fibers.     The  competition  of  f oreign-grovm  cotton  and  the 
development  of  the  synthetic-fiber  industry  vrcre  important  factors  in  the  decline 
of  exports  of  American  cotton  to  Europe  prior  to  the  last  v/ar.     During  the  war, 
the  textile  industry  of  western  Europe  not  only  suffered  vrar  damage,  but  much  of 
it  v:as  closed  by  government  action.     In  most  of  the .  countries  it  v;as  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  divert,  insofar  as  possible,  textile  workers. and  facilities 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  v/ar.    As  a  result,  thousands  of  workers  wore  trans- 
ferred from  cotton  mills  to  v/ar  plants. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  cotton  was  very  scarce  throughout  Europe,  and 
sjmthotic-fiber  production  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  had  practically  stopped. 
As  a"' result,  the  textile  industry  was  almost  at  a  standstill.     This,  however, 
v/as  not  true  in  the  United  Kingdom,  v/here  cotton  stocks  were  sufficient  to  supply 
all  of  the  mills  that  the  Government  would  permit  to  operate. 

The  scarcity  of-  cotton  and.  synthetic  fibers  mc.s  not,  however,'  the  only 
difficulty  facing  the  European  cotton  industry  at  the  end  of  the  vrar,'  '  The 
disorganization  of  the  general  economy  of  most  of  the  countries  was  far  greater 
than  vra.s  first  estimxitod.     This  disorganization  v;as  so  widespread  that  it  soon 
became  apparcsnt  that  the  recovery  of  the  cotton  industry  was  dcpendoni?  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  some  of  v:hich  \;orc  not-  directly  connected  v;ith  the  industry. 
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There  v/as  a  shortage  of  labor.    Many  people  Virhose  lives  had  been  completely 
disorganized,  or  vfho  had  been  diverted  from  the  textile  industry  to  other  fields 
of  work,  were  slow  to  return  to  the  cotton  mills.    Production  of  coal  for  fuel, 
power,  and  transport  was  at  a  low  level.    Transportation  was  also  disorganized 
by  shortage  of  manpower  and  physical  destruction  of  bridges,  highways,  railroads, 
and  rolling  stock. 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  food.    Europe  had  been  on  exceedingly  short 
rations,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.    Millions  of  men  and 
workers,  returaed  from  the  army  or  released  by  war  industry,  did  not  at  once 
take  up  gainful  occupation,  ,  They  consumed  vd-thout  producing. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  there  has  been  gradual  improvement.     The  man- 
power situation  is  improvingj  coal  is  being  mined,  railroads  and  highxvays 
repaired;  and  progress  is  being  made  in  increasing  the  food  supply.    The  cotton- 
textile  industry  has  shared  in  this  improvement.     In  most  of .the  countries, 
consumption  of  cotton  has  not  reached  prewar  levels^  but    in  Belgium  and  Italy 
it  has  exceeded  that  of  prewar. 

While  the  problem  of  increasing  the  labor  supply,  improving  the  fuel  and  . 
power  situation,  and  organizing  the  transportation  has  been  one  for  local 
consideration,  the  financing  of  a  supply  of  cotton  has  been  largely  through 
loans  and  credits  from  outside  Europe.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  exports  of  all 
commodities  from  Europe  vrore  almost  nil,  and  exchange  was  very  short.  Credits 
were  made  available  by  the  United  States  from  both  the  direct  purchase  of  cotton 
and  for  general  rehabilitation  purposes.    As  a  result  of  these  credits,  exports 
of  American  cotton  increased,  and  the  cotton- textile  industry  of  European  coun- 
tries has  boon  able  to  reach  its  present  level  of  production. 

Another  factor  in  this  recovery  has  been  the  ability  of  certain  countries 
to  export  a  large  part. of  their  textile  output,  either  in  the  form  of  yam  or 
as  finished  goods.     This  has  been  particularly  true  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Franco,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.     Those  countries  have  followed  a  definite 
policy  of  exporting  a  high  percentage  of  their  production  of  textiles,  although 
the  local  demand  could  have  consumed  practically  everything  v/hich  was  produced. 
They  did  this  because  it  was  realized  that,  without  exports,  they  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  exchange  which  was  so  necessary  to  pay  for  certain  imports 
other  than  cotton.    Although  the  exports  of  yams  and  goods  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  consumed  have  been  high;  since  cotton  consumption'  in  most 
countries  has  not  reached  prevrar  levels,  the  volume  of  exports  is  not  as  largo 
as  in  the  prewar  years. 

In  practically  every  country  of  Europe,  the  domestic  sale  and  prices  of 
cotton  textiles  are  controlled  by  the  govommont.     There  is,  however,  a  rather 
well  organized  black  market  in  some  countries  at  v/hich  locally  made  textiles 
may  be  purchased,  but  at  prices  considerably  above  the  official  levels.  This 
condition,  while  not  justified,  is  in  some  countries  excused  or  tolerated 
because  of  the  urgent  demand  for  textiles.     It  is  recognized,  however,  as  a 
factor  in  reducing  the  volume  of  exports  and,  thus,  in  reducing  the  available 
foreign  exchange. 
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In  tho  occupiod  countrios,  a  system  of  exchanging  cotton  for  finished 
goods  has  boon  dovolopcd.    Bocauso  tho  nationals  of  occupiod  countrios  arc  not 
pormittod  a  froo  hand  to  conduct  tho  trade  with  the  outside  ivorld,  tho  export 
of  the  finished  goods  is  suporvisod  by  the  Allied  Powers,  and  tho  dollar 
exchange  so  obtained  is  applied  toward  payment  for  the  cotton  supplied. 

Tho  situation  with. respect  to  cotton  consumption,  and  tho  market  for 
United  States  cotton  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland^  Belgium 
tho  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  ivostorn  Gonaany  are  discussed  in  tho  pages  vj-hich 
follow. 


United  jvin^dom        ,  '  '"■  '  ■ 

Tho  United  Kingdom  is  tho  most  important  cotton-spinning  country  of 
Europe.    Bcforothe  war,  consumption  averaged  approximately  2,700,000  baloso 
Tho  1947-48  consumption' is  cstimo.tod  at  1,900^,000  bales.    For  years,  the  • 
United  Kingdom  had  been  a  loading  market  for  American  cotton.     The  toxtilo 
industry  has  boon  largely  built  on  American  cotton, 

■  ■   X    Prior  to  World  Vfar  I,  tho  United  Kingdom  was  a  loading  exporter  of  yarns 
and  textiles  (tablo  2).    British  textiles,  made  largely  from  American -grcjvm 
cotton,  wore  sold  throughout  the  vrarld.     In  the  years  between  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  British  supremacy  in  this  field  vras  challenged  by  Japan.    As  a  result  of 
this. and  industrialization  of  customer  countrios,  British  consuraption  was  ■ 
.drastically  curtailed,    Britain^  however,  continued  to  be  a  relatively  good 
market  for  American  cotton.      •■,  ■ 

For  many  years,  even  before  World  War  I,  British  officials  and  loaders  of 
the  textile  industry  believed  that  the  industry  should  not  depend  upon  a  single 
source — namely,  the  United  States — for  a  supply  of  so  important  a  material  as 
cotton.    An  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  production  of  cotton  in  British 
colonial  aroas  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.    While  these  efforts  have  not  been 
wholly  successful,  the  principle  of  producing  cotton  within  the  Empire  seems 
to  have  become  ingrained  in  the  political  and  economic  policy  of  tho  coui;itry. 
Efforts  to, expand  and  develop  the  production  of  cotton  throughout  tho  British 
Territories  in  Africa  arc  now  being  redoubled.     Based  on  experience  gained 
during  the  last  40  years,  this  effort  appears  to  have  more  promise  of  success 
in  the  future  than  at  any  tine  in  the  past.     If  it  is  sucQOssful,  possibly 
the  British  need  for  cotton  from  sources  outside 'the  Empire,  will  be  ijiaterially 
reduced. 

One  of  tho  greatest  combinations  of  business  organizations  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fibers  in  the  world  is  centered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Before  and  during  tho  war,  production ^of  rayon  and  other  synthetics  was  an 
important  part  of  British  industry.    :Since  the  war,  apparently  the  intention 
is  to  oxpojid  tho  production  and  the  export  of  rayon  yarn  and  textiles.  VYithout 
fixing  tho  extent  cf  such  an  expansion,  tho  program  would  appear  to  bo  feasible 
and  further  increases  in  rayons  and  other  synthetics  may  be  oxpcctod. 
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The  cotton- textile  industry  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  Gconony  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  iknerican  cotton  will  be  used  by  the  British  textile  industry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Since  the  war,  the  limiting  factor  in  the  purchase  of  American  cotton  has 
been  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange.    During  the  war,  most  of  the  iinerican 
cotton  supplied  to  Britain  was  under  terms  of  a  Icnd-loase  agreement.  The 
purchases  since  the  war  have  been  paid  for  largely  with  borrowed  dollars.  With- 
out these  credits  and  loans,  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  imported  but  little 
American  cotton,     British  spinners  arc  thoroughly  familiar  mth  iuncrican  cotton. 
They  have  used  it  for  years  and  in  many  cases  prefer  it,  but,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  the  amount  v^hich  has  been  made  available  to  them 
has  been  limited. 

In  the  United  Kingdom^  as  in  many  countries  throughout  Europe,  the  use  of 
foreign  exchange  and  the  purchase  of  foreign  cotton  are  controlled  by  the 
Government,    As  long  as  exchange  was  a  limiting  factor,  sales  of  American  cotton 
to  the  United  Kingdom  -mre  limited.  '  ■ 

The  improvement  of  the  exchange  situation  is  largely  dopendont  upon  expand- 
ing export  markets.    Textiles  and  yam  have  always  been  -ii-iportant'  items  in 
British  exports.    From  1929  to  1938,  exports  of  finished  textiles  and  yarn,  in 
terms  of  rav/  cotton,  averaged  about  1,240^000  bales  annually.    During  1946  and 
1947,  these  items,  in  raw-cotton  equivalents,  amounted  to  only  about  282,000  bales 
per  year  (table  2)«  If  s^nd  when  textile  exports  reach  or  exceed  the  prew.-Lr  level, 
the  exchange  situation  should  become  more  favorable. 

Franco 

During  the  war,  the  French  cotton- textile  industry  was  completely  dominated 
by  the  Germans,    While  there  was  some  war  damage  to  the  mills,  it  was  not 
extensive..    It  is  now  estimated  that  of  the  8,900,000  spindles- in  operation  in 
1939,  some  7,500,000  wore  in  operating  condition  at  the  end  of  the  war.     Of  the 
discarded  spindles,  about  1,000,000  vroro  totally  destroyed  and  400,000  damagod, 
most  of  which,  can  be  repaired  and. put  into  operation. 

Before  the  war,  the  French  were .spinning  about  1,300,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually,  of  which  about  one-half  was  American.    Since  August  1947,  French 
cotton  mills  have  been  operating  at  the  rate  of  about  95,000  bales  per  month, 
or  a  little  more  than  1,100,000  bales  a  year.     The  Government  is  trying  to 
increase  the -.output  by  increasing  the  work  week.     Before  the  war,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  mills  operated  40  hours  a  vrook.    At  present,  about  80  percent  are 
operating  on  a  48-hour  week,  and  about  20  percent  on  a  double  shift,  or  96  hours 
a  week.     This  has  done  a  great  deal  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  war  damage  to 
mills  and  to  bring  cotton  consumption  to  the  present  high  level. 
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Tho  toxtilo-labor  situation  in  Franco  is  improving.    Many  of  tho  laborers 
who  wore  transported  to  Germany  during  tho  war  have  boon  roturnod  and  aro  now 
back  at  thoir  old  jobs,     Tho  fact  that  during  tho  war  thousands  of  young 
pcoplo  who  normally  would  have  ontorod  tho  mills  as  trainees  did  not  do  so  may 
havo  roporcussions  in  tho  future ;  but,  at  present,  there  is  no  serious  labor 
shortage  in  the  textile  industry© 

Tho  fuol  situation  is  still  serious.     Conditions  in  tho  coal  fields  havo 
improved,  but  there  is, still  much  disorganizationo    Wagos  paid  to  minors  aro 
relatively  low,  and  absenteeism  is  a  problem.     The,  shortage  of  minors,,  lack 
of  transportation,  ani^  tho  low  level  of  impprts  must  bo  ovorcpme  before  tho 
coal  supply  can  bo  restored  to  normalo 

For  several  monthS;.  cotton  consumption  has  cxcoodod  imports, ,  and,  unless 
imports  aro  incrpasod  in  tho  near  future,-  a  number  of  mills  will  be  forced  to 
close.  Some  -  quantities  of  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  aro  being  purchased  and 
paid  for  in  cash,  and  United  States  cotton  is  being,  su-^plicd  on  credit  or  aid 
programs.  Somo  cotton  is  also  boing  obtained  from  tho  colonies  in  Africa. 
Tho  textile  industry  expects  to  obtain  cotton  through  the  operations  of  tho 
Economic  ■  Cooperation  iidministration,  .       .,  - 

Wicn  the  war  ondodj  tho.  Frouch  .vroro  able  to  j"';ot  a  snail,  amount  of'  cotter 
to  start  thoir  mills^     They  v>/ere  also  able  to  export  a  considerable  part  of 
thoir  textile  productionj  but,  now  that  textile  production' in  other  countries 
has  increased,  exporters  are  finding  it  more  and  moro  difficult  to  sell  in 
foreign  markets.     To  improve  this  situation,  tho  French  franc  was  recently 
devaluated.    ■         .       ■  . 

Before  thg  war,  thO  French  textile  industry  enj.oyod  a. fair  export  market.. 
ruring-1929  to  1938,  the  equivalent  of  about  150^0(X)  bales 'of  cotton  was, - 
exported  as  finished,  textiles  and  yarn,  annually.     In  1946,.  textile  exports 
wore  only  about  54,000  bale  equivalents,  and,  in  1947,  they  declined  to    -  ■ 
26,000  bale  equivalents  (rjablo  2). 

Because  of  tho  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  a  number  of  French  spinners 
who  normally  use  American  cotton  havo  turned  to  Egyptian.     They -are  spinning 
a  finer  yarn  which  soils  for  a. higher  price  and,  when  sold  in  a  foreign, 
market-,  brings  moro  exchange.    -The  price  of .  textiles  is  centre llod,  and  • 
spinners  claim  that  the  margin.  botwoon  costs  and -the  controlled  price,  is  not  • 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation.     Tho  margins  on  finer  counts  of  yam, 
however,  are  bettor  than  on  the  lower  or  coarser  counts.     This  favors  the 
use  of  the  bettor  cotton. 

It  appears  that  tho  pirihcipal  obstacle  in  tho  vmy  of  selling  American 
cotton  in  Franco  has  been  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange.     If  more  dollars 
had  been  available  to  the  French,  they  would  have  bought  more  United  States" 
cotton,  but,  in  that  event,  price  would  have  been  a  factor.     Spinners  claim 
that  under  normal  conditions  they  -would  not  pay  more  than  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  points  premium  for  United  States-grown  cotton  over  American 
Upland  groT;vn  in  other  countries,     Thoy  are  acquainted  with  foreign  cotton — 
they  used  it  before  tho  war,  and  they  know  its  relative  value. 
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Because  the  French-  need  cotton  so  badly-  and  because  they  can  only  get 
credit  in  the  United  States,  price  has  not  boon  so  important  a  factor.  If, 
however.  United  States  credit  is  cut  off  or  boconos  unnecessary,'  price  will 
become  more  important. 


Italy 

As  soon  aS'  possible  after  the  war,  credits  were  arranged,  and  American 
cotton  was  delivered  to  Italy,     The  result  was  that  Italian  mill  consumption 
increased  steadily  and,  in  December  1947,  was  estimated  at  850,000  bales  per 
year.     This  is  some  180,000  bales  in  excess  of  the  1938-39  consumption. 
Because  Italy  was  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe  to  start  textile  produc- 
tion after  the  warj  it  viras  relatively  easy  for  them  to  export  textiles.  The 
exports  of  textiles  and  yarn  during  1946vraro  equivalent  to  about  72,000  bales 
of  cotton  and,  in  1947,  increased  to  about  109,000  bales.    Prewar,  1929-38, 
Italy  exported  an  average  of  262,000  bale  equivalents. 

Before  the  war,  Italy  had  a  largo  export  business  in  the  Near  East  and 
South  American  countries.    At  the  end  of  the  war^  the  demand  .in  these  markets 
stimulated  Italian  exporters  to  make  hurried  contacts.    But,  as  the  textile 
exporters  in  other  countries  of  Europe  entered  the  field,  Italian  exporters 
met  with  more  and  more  competition; and,  today,  they  are  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  selling  textiles  and  yarn.     It  is  likely  that  mill  consumption 
will  decline  if  export  levels  cannot  be  maintaineda 

The  labor  situation  in  Italy  is  not  one  of  shortage — in  fact,  there  is 
some  unemployment  in  the  textile  industry.    Numbers  of  workers  have  left  the 
country  and  gone  into  Swiss  mills,    VJiagcs  in  Italy  are  relatively  low^,  and 
living  costs  are  high.    The  general  price  level  of  all  corjnoditios  is  increas- 
ing, which  may  load  to  increased  wages.     If  wages  are  increased,  the  cost  of 
producing  textiles  will  increase  and  will  add  to  the  problem  of  exporting. 

Italian  spinners  have  always  favored  /juorican  cotton  for  certain  purposes, 
although  they  have  also  used  large  amounts  of  other  cotton.    Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  exchange  situation  has  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  for  using 
other  cotton.    Not  only  has  the  dollar  exchange  boon  short,  but  the  rate  of 
exchange  for  Italian  lire  has  been  more  favorable  for  pounds  than  for  dollars. 
Until  recently,  the  Italian  skinner  could  buy  more  Egyptian  cotton  than  /imerican 
with  the  same  amount  of  lire. 

The  Government  allowed  small  amounts  of  dollar  exchange  f or^  the  purchase 
of  itoierican  cotton.     The  various  aid  and  credit  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  made  most  of  the  dollar  exchange  available.    Without  these 
programs,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Italy  vrould  have  been  able  to  purchase 
voiy  much  .toe ri can  cotton. 
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Tho  opportunity  to  soli  Aniorioan  cotton  to  Italy  will  bo  largely  dotor- 
minod  by  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange  availablo.    If  dollar  exchange  is  not 
available,  littlo  American  cotton  will  be  pu-rchasod»    -If  ^  on  tho  other  hand- 
dollar  oxchango  is  available  as  a  result  of  loans  or  aid  programs,  as  planned, 
thero  will  be  an  opportunity  to  soli  Morican  cotton.    Without  available 
dollar  exchange,  Italian  spinners  would  be  forced  to  depend  upon  other  growths, 
or  develop  the  synthetic-fiber  industry  to  its  prov/ar  level, 

S^vitzorland 

Tho  Sv/iss  cotton-toxtdlo  i:idustry  v/as  not  damaged  materially  during  tho 
war.     It  is  booming  today.     Consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
125,000  bales  per  year,     Piiring  the  war,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  got  cotton 
Since  the  war  ended,  hov/ovor,  spinners  have  been  able  to  get  cotton,  and 
consumption  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level.    Exports  of  textiles  are  far 
bolow  the  prewar  level.     During  1946  and  1947,  the  Swiss  exports  of  cotton 
yarns  and  piece  goods,  in  terms  of  bales  of  cotton,  averaged  only  9,500  bales 
as  compared  vdth  an  average  of  35,500  bales  during  1929-38  (table  2).  However, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  export  textiles  in  order  to  pay  tor  cotton  imports, 

Thero  is  no  problem  of  dollar  exchange.     The  Swiss  are  able  to  buy  cotton 
and  pay  for  it  without  assistance  from  other  countries «    Curing  the  war,  the 
Swiss  profited  considerably  from  the  tourist  trade  of  ^'jnorican  soldiers;  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  incidental  items  of  interest  to  tourists  wore 
purchased  and  paid  for  in  dollars,     Tho  transportation  system  was  undamaged 
and  is  in  good  condition. 

Tho  Svdss  have  alvrays  used  high-grade,  better  staple  cotton.    Before  tho 
war,  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  consimption  was  Egyptian.     Since  tho  war 
and  especially  in  1947^  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  more  favorable  than 
tho  price  of  iimorican,  and  imports  of  Jimorican  cotton  doclined«     The  price 
relationship  is  more  important  in  Switzerland  than  in  countries  where  spinners 
depend  upon  borrowed  money  or  credits  for  their  dollar  oxchango.     The  Swiss, 
so  far,  have  had  ample  foreign  exchange and  they,  buy  on  the- basis  of  relative 
prices.     They  vdll,  no  doubt,  continue  to  dravj-  their  supplies  from  sources 
whose  prices  are  favorablos    As  long  as  this  situation  remains,  price  will  be 
tho  dominating  factor  in  tho  sale  of  cotton  to  Sv^ritzerland. 


Belgium 

Belgi"um  was  one  of  .the  first  countries  to  recover  after  the  war.  Tho 
foreign  trade  and  internal  economy  of  Belgium  are  near  normal.     In  some 
raspects  they  exceed  tho  prewar  level.     There  are  a  nuinber  of  reasons  why  this 
country  was  able  to  recover  so  soon  after  liberation.    Belgium  capitulated  and 
was  occupied  by  tho  Germans  early  in  tho  war.     Its  economy  was  ho.t  disturbed 
to  tho  samo  extent  as  that  in  Franco  or  Holland.     Tho  to-v\ais  wore  not  destroyed 
to  tho  extent  that  they  were  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 


The  Belgians  havo  regained  their  prewar  textile  export  position.    From  1929 
to  1938  they  exported  an  annual  average  of  112,000  bale  equivalents  in  the  form 
of  textiles  and  yar^i.     In  1947,  textile  and  yarn  exports  were  equal  to.  about 
119,000  bales  of- cotton  (table  2),    This  provided  considerable  exchange. 

Another  factor  in  the  recovery  of  Belgium  was  a  rather  substantial  supply 
of  gold.    Gold  is  mined  in  the  Congo,  and this  .has  been  used  to;  an  advantage. 
However,  the  problem  of  exchange  so  common  throughout  Europe  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  Belgium.    Importers  get  some  dollar  exchange,  but  not  all 
they  want.    Belgium  is  not  buying  American  cotton  as  readily  as  might  be  expected. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  this  is  due  to  price.    Spinners  object  to  the  price  of 
American  cotton,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  some  other  growths,  and  to 
certain  trade  practices  of  some  American  shippers.     It  is  reported  that  irrigated 
and  Mexican  cotton  have  been  shipped  as  rain-grovm  and  American  cotton.  Some 
Belgian  spinners  havo  turned  to  Indian-  and,  Brazilian  cotton  with  results  which 
they  consider  favorable. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1947,  some  foreign  cotton  was  soiling  in  Belgium  at 
about  300  to  350  points  under  itaiorican,    Belgium  has  a  trade  agreement  with 
Brazil  and,  under  this  agreement,  the  trade  balance  of  the  country  is  settled 
monthly.     There  is  considerable  pressure  on  each  country  to  buy  tho  quantity 
and  quality  of  materials  necessary  to  balance  each  month.     This  has  favored  the 
importation  of  Brazilian  cotton,  -        ■  ■ 

It  is  estimated  that  annual  consumption  at.  the  present  rate  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  450,000  bales  *  practically  100,000  bales  above  tho  1938-39 
figure.     If  consumption  remains  at  this  level,  possibly  imports  of  American 
cotton  during  1948  will  exceed  100,000  bales,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
price  in  relation  to  that  of  cotton  from  other  countries  is  not  unfavorable. 

Tho  Netherlands 

Tho  prewar  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  Netherlands;  was  about  250,000 
bales  annually.    Normally,  about  40  percent  of  this  was-  American.,.  Since 
liberation,  the  textile  industry  has  made  fair  recovery,  and-  consumption  is 
now  somojvhat  in  excess  of  200,000  bales.    At  present,  tho  supply  of  cotton  on 
hand  is  extremely,  short.     Imports  during  1947  wore-  largely  from  Brazil,  although 
oarly  in  tho  year  considerable  American  cotton  was  brought  in, 

Tho  salo  of  American  cotton  to  tho  Netherlands  has  been  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  price  and  available  exchange,     Tho  country  always  had  a  largo 
expert  trade  including' cotton  goods  (table  2)j  but,  since  the  war,  the  problems 
in  tho  calonial  areas  and  th<3  domestic  domond  for  goods  have  resulted  in  a  low 
level  of  their  total  exports.    An  increase  in  exports  would,  of  course,,  result 
in'-increased  foreign  oxchangOi  which  is  necessary -for-  the-  purchase  of  ..all  raw 
materials,  including  .cotton,  .  '  - 
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f  ractically  the  ontiro  domestic  oconomy  and  the  cxTDort  trado  of  tho 
country  had  to  bo  roconstructod  aftor  tho  war.     Loans  for  this  purpose  woro 
made  by  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  this  credit  was  used  to  finance  tho 
imports  of  American  cotton. 

Tho  price  of  cotton  is  vory  important  to  Dutch  spinners*    Thoy  insist 
that  ^erican  cotton  shall  bo  priced  within  two  or  throo  cents  per  pound  of 
foreign  cotton  of  like  quality.    When  the  price  ratio  is  out  of  lino,  consider- 
able quantities  of  other  cotton  and  loss  of  American  is  imported. 

Most  of  tho  textiles  being  exported  are  going  to  countries  whore  bilateral 
trade  agreements  exist.     These  agroomcnts,  in  tho  main,  provide  for  direct 
trado  bcti/veen  countries  and  are  looked  upon  locally  as  being  the  best  solution 
to  the  export  problem.     Spinners,  therefore,  obtain  some  of  tholr  cotton  from 
countries  which  are  willing  to  trado  on  a  direct  basis. 

Because  exchange  is>  so  important,  the  Government  controls  and  allocates 
it  to  various  trado  associations  that  import  commodities.     The  allocated 
dollar  exchange  has  not  boon  large  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  i\morican  cotton 
which  tho  industry  could  uso«     It  has,  thcrofero,  boon  nocossary  to  buy  cotton 
from  sources  other  than  American  in  ordor  to  supplement  the  requirements  of 
spinners. 

If  the  Eutch  wero  ablo  to  restore  tho  provrar  status  of  their  colonial 
possessions,  tho  dollar-oxchango  situation  should  improve.     This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  thoy  would  buy  more  American  cotton.     Because  thoy  need  all  kinds 
of  goods,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  except  as  the  situation  may  be 
eased  by  American  aid,  thoy  may  be  forced  to  spend  their  available  dollars 
for  such  items  as  con  be  secured  only  in  tho  United  States  and  buy  their 
cotton  from  areas  where  dollars  are  not  required  in  payment, 

Austria 

Tho  present  level  of  cotton  consumption  is  far  bolovir  that  of  prewar  years. 
Consumption  is  now  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000  bales  annually,  whereas  in 
1938-39  it  v;as  about  170,000  to  180,000  bales.     Tho  exchange  situation  has  been 
so  precarious  that  spinners  did  not  buy  much  cotton.     Tho  only  way  they  have 
been  ablo  to  operate  has  been  through  barter  agreomonts  mth  merchants  in 
Switzerland  and  Franco,  whereby  cotton,  largely  Brazilian,  has  been  supplied 
and  a  fixed  amount  of  finished  textiles  has  been  returned  to  tho  mcrcliants. 
Because  the  merchants  have  boon  unablo  to  sell  all  tho  textiles  returned  in 
dollar  markets,  thoy  havo  been  buying  large  lots  of  Brazilian  cotton.     It  is 
reported  that  the  Government  does  not  believe  that  it  could  repay  a  cotton 
loan  if  repayment  woro  required  in  dollars. 
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Thoro  is  somo  labor  shortage,  but  tho  main  problem  is  one  of  cotton.  If 
tho  cotton  wore  available,  the  spinners  would  undertake  a  program  of  training 
workers,  and  the  shortage  soon  would  bo  overcome.    Many  textile  workers  are 
paid  a  part  of  their  viragos  in  cotton  goods.     This  enables  them  to  exchange  cloth 
for  food  or  other  items  which  thoy  need  and  could  not  get  otherwise.    This  has 
been  an  incentive  to  many  v/orkors,  but  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  trained 
workers  in  the  textile  mills. 

Tho  textile  industry  has  not  been  nationalized;  but,  since  most  of  the  mills 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  banks,  and  tho  banks  have  been  nationalized,  it 
may  be  said  that  the' -industry  is  largely  in  tho  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Austria  has  boon  largely  dependent  upon  tho 
barter  or  processing  agreements.    Since  the  goods  returned  in  payment  are  largely 
sold  for  "soft  money,"  the  suppliers  have  bought  cotton  where  "soft  money"  could 
bo  used.     Tho  prices  paid  for  the  cotton  used  in  the  processing  or  barter  trans- 
actions wore  not  necessarily  important.     In  most  cases,  price  served  only  to 
balance  tho  imports  of  cotton  and  the  exports  of  textiles.     It  may  have  boon  '  ' 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  changing  the  percentage  of  finished  goods  to  bo  . 
returned  as  payment  for  the  cotton. 

If  dollars  are  made  available  through  United  States  aid  programs,  Austria 
will  buy  x\morican  cotton.    Processing  contracts  may  continue  also. 

Western  Germany 

The  economic  future  of  the  British,  American,  and  French  zones  of  Germany 
is  dependent  upon  tho  policy  of  tho  occupying  forces ,     In  the  1920' s  Germany 
was  a  large  consumer  of  American  cotton.     Imports  often  exceeded  1,000,000  bales 
a  year.     However,  during  tho  period  when  the  country  was  under  Nazi  control, 
imports  of  American  cotton  reached  a  low  level,  and  tho  consumption  of  synthetic 
fibers  increased  correspondingly.    At  the  beginning  of  tho  war,  Germany  was  one 
of  tho  largest  producers  of  synthetic  fibers  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  textile  mills  of  --Germany  are  located  in  western  Gonnany,  although 
there  are  somo  in  the  Russian  zone.    At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  there  was 
practically  no  cotton,  and  little  synthetic  fiber,  in  the  country.     The  only 
textile  activity  was  in  a  few  mills  using  synthetic  fibers.    Tho  synthotic-fiber 
plants,  howcvor,  wore  either  shut  dowa  or  had  boon  destroyed.    As  soon  as 
possible,  cotton  was  supplied  by  tho  Military  Government,  and  a  few  mills  woro 
put  into  oporation. 

Since  tho  surrender,  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  which  cotton  is  furnished 
to  spinners  on  a  kind  of  a  processing-contract  basis.    Most  of  the  cotton  usod 
under  this  plan  has  boon  ^imcrican.    At  tho  present  time,  consumption  in  western 
Germany  is  in  excess  of  250,000  bales.     The  importation  of  cotton  and  tho 
exportation  of  textiles  is  controlled  by  the  occupying  forces;  but,  under  the 
agreement,  a  certain  amount  of  contact  between  German  importers  and  .\morican 


exporters  is  permitted.    While  this  arrangement  is  not  entirely  iatiefactory, 
it  is  considered -necessary,  and-may  be  expo-ctod  to  contint^.e  so  long  as  mili- 
tary occupation  is  maintained^- 

The  local  demand  for  textiles  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  any  country  in 
Europe ;  but  a  part  of  the  output  must  be  exported  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
cotton  supplied.    The  remainder  is  consumed  in  the  country.    While  it  has  not 
been  large,  it  has  provided  the  people  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  textiles 
which  are  needed. 

The  recovery  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  is  dependent  upon  many  factors 
and  conditions  over  ■nrhich  the  industry  has  no  controlo    Vifithout  a  general 
improvement  in  the  food  situation,  transportation,  coal  mining,  and  related 
industries;,  there  cannot  be  much  improvement  in  the  textile  industry,,    As  long 
as  the  country  is  occupied,,  the  policy  of  the  occupying  forces  will  bo  the 
important  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Conclusions 

The  United  States  supplied  an  average  of  5,3  million  bales  of  cotton 
annually  to  the  eight  western  European  countries  during  the  first  10  years 
(1919-28)  v/hich  followed  World  TiTar  I  (table  1)0    As  time  passed,  our  exports 
to  those  countries  declined.    Ylfo  exported  an  average  of  only  3.7  million,  bales 
'to  the  same  countries  during  the  10-  years  1929-38  and  an  average  of  only  2,8 
million  bales  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  (l934-'38). 

BotTiveon  the  two  wars,  cotton  from  Brazil j,  Argentina,  India,  and  the 
African  areas  found  an  increasing  market  in  Europe,    Also,  during,  the  thirties, 
the  synthotic-f ibor  industry  expanded  rapidly  in  Italy,  Fro.nco,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.     Today,  cotton  acreages  are  expanding  in  competing  coun- 
tries, and  the  United  Kingdom  is  bringing  into  production  nev/  Empire  areas  in 
Africa,     Synthetic-fiber  production  in  Europo  may  bo  oxpected  to  increase. 

The  cotton  mills  in  western  Europe,  many  of  which  vrare  restored  from  the 
ruins  of  World  Yifar  II,  have  boon  using  largely  American  cotton, and  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  since  the  shooting  stopped.     During  the  year  ended  July  31, 
1947,  the  United  States  exported  a  total  of  1,8  million  bales  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  western 
zones  of  Austria  and  Germany,  compared  with  an  average  of  2t.8  million  to  the 
same  countries,  but  including  all  of  Austria  and  Germany,  for  the  five  prev/ar 
years  1934-38  (table  1). 

The  Am.erican  cotton  that  has  been  shipped  to  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  largely  tho  result  of  Government  prograras-.     Before  the  close  of 
the  war,  it  was  recognized  that  cotton  vrould  be  greatly  needed  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended.    Plans  were  made  to  supply  it  and  to  give  other  assistance  in 
getting  textile  production  underway.     Some  Amorioan  cotton  was  supplied  by  the 
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occupying,  military  forces:;  somc  was  provided  through. the  Urd tod  Nations  . Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration;  but  the  expert  of  the  larger  pa-rt-  of  the  ■ 
cotton  from  the  United  States  to  western  Europe  since  the  war  was  made  possible 
by  credits  and  loans,  either  directly  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  or  for  general 
rehabilitation^  ■     .  . 

liuring  tho  next  few  yoars^  it-is  proposed  that  the.  United  States- Government 
shall  supply  materials  and  financial  aid  to  certain  countries  of  Europe ^ , including 
tho  eight  countries  discussed  in  this  papor»     This  effort,  if  succossfulj  will 
restore  a  degree  of  security  and  result  in  more  normal  conditions  throughout 
Europe.'  As  a  part  of  this  program,  it  is  estimated  that  some  S-l/2  million  bales 
of  Anerican  cotton  will  be  supplied  to  tho  countries  of  western  Europe,  annually. 
As  long  as  cotton  is  supplied  under  such  a  program,  European  countries  probably 
will  use  all  that  is  made  availablo» 

While  a  market  may  bo  maintained  in  Europe  while  assistance  programs  are  in 
operation,  American  cotton  faces  increasing  competition,    xlfter  such  progrtims  end, 
tho  place  of  iimcrican  cotton  in  the  European  market  will  be  determined  by  such 
factors  as  tho  supply  of  foreign  coti;on,-  the  degree  to  which  tho  synthetic-fiber 
industry  has  been  restored^  tho  price  at  which  American  cotton  is  offoredj;  and  tho 
capacity  of  tho' European  countries  to  pay  for  imports  in  general,  and  for  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  particular«  .... 

The  European- countries  are  likely  to  bo  again  largo  importers  of  cotton  from 
tho  United  States  without  having  to.  resort  to  assistance  programs  only  if,  their 
overall  levels  of  production  are  raised  sufficiently  (l)  to  eliminate  abnormal 
import  needs  (such  as  those  for  coal  and  certain  industrial  products  in  which 
Europe  usod  to  bo  at  least  so If- sufficient)  and  reduce  inflated  import  needs  for 
other  goods  and  services;  and  (2).  to  enable  these  countries  to  increase  thei.r 
oxports  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  services  to  a  level  that  vdil  permit  them 
to  pay  for  normal  import  nocds.     Since  most  of  the  markets  for  European  industrial 
products  are  in  the  less  developed  countries,  it  appears  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  -countries  will  receive  preference  as  sources  of  raw-matorial  supplies,  . 
This  tendency  will  bo  particularly  strong  if  exchange  difficulties  and  bilateral 
trading  arrangements  should  continue* 
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Table  2 — Exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  from  specified 
European  countries  in  terms  of  bales  of  cotton.  CaD.endar 
years,  average  1929-33,  1934-3^1  annual  1946  and  1947 


Country 


1929-33 


1934-3S 


1946 


1947 


United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland. , . . 

Italy  

Netherlands . , , , 


Total 


;1,Q00  bales 


1,000  bales 


1,000  bales 


2,122 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 


1,738 


472 


1,370 

1,115  \ 

269  ! 

296 

114 

110 

.    ■  57 

119 

204 

i  179 

54 

26 

38 

33 

6 

13 

303 

'  221 

72 

\  109 

93 

:  80 

i  A3 

606 


Compiled  from,  official  sources. 
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Foraigtt  Market  NotRS-'-CottQa 


Ido  P>  TTQ-trbgr  Beports  on  tha  Cotton  Sttumtjloa  in  Chinft 

Dr.  Ide  P»  Trottor  is  currently  in  "ttie  Oxlositj  for  ths  OcPfiod  of 
Agricultural  delations,  studying  the  eotton  situation  from  the  standpoint 
bearing  upon  the  cotton  interests  of  the  tKnited  States*    Tho  folloi«lnig 
tions  are  taken  from  Dr«-  Trotter*  s  praliainary  reports  fro^  Chim« 


China 


Cotton  production— Within  cotton  areas  which  could  he  Tiaited 


>tton  p:  

Hanking,  Hankow,  Wuchang,  Peiping,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtao),  progress  is 
in  the  grooving  of  more,  and  better,  qualilsy  cotton.    Seed  stooks  of  improf 
yarieties  of  American-Upland  cotton  have  been  imported*    m  tests,  these 
proved  to  be  much  superior  to  the  native  varieties,  both  in  yield  and  qmMtjy, 
The  Stoneville  and  Delf  os  varieties  were  brought  in  and  tested  by  laissiomriesj 
agricultural  college  workers,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Hational  Igrieultoral 
Research  Bureau. 


Seed  increase  and  distribution  programs,  using  the  one-variety  esnKmi*^ 
plan,  are  successfully  pr<Moted  throu^  the  Cott(»i  Improvement  Bureauo 
Bureau  maintains  some  looal  workers,  comparable  to  county  extension  agents,  who 
also  handle  the  distribution  of  such  fertilisers,  iziseotioides,  and  dusting 
equipment  as  have  been  furnished  through  China  Aid  programs*    Dr*  Trotter  visited 
"^e  offioes  of  these  local  workers  and  observed  their  work  with  famers*  Their 
progroa  is  good.    Given  a  few  years  of  peace  'to  perf eot  this  program,  their  -arork 
would  result  in  much  improvement  in  l&e  type  of  eotton  planted  in  China*  The 
Fazmer*3  Bank  cooperates  by  making  a  loan  to  a  famer  who  plants  seed  of  the 
approved  American  varieties,  Stoneville  and  Delfos* 

Cotton  marketing-— 'In  order  to  improve  the  cotton  market  and  supply  ootton  to 
the  mills  which  the  Chinese  Grovemment  took  over  from  the  Japanese,  a  Cotton  Control 
Board  was  established  January  1,  1948 «    At  major  cone^tration  points,  one  must  sell 
cotton  to  the  Cotton  Control  Board,  or  get  a  ^rmit  frcm  the  Board  to  sell  it 
elsewheire*    Thus  far,  this  system  of  Government-buying  has  not  had  time  to  demon- 
strate fully  its  good  and  bad  points.    It  is  obviously  a  very  large,  complicated, 
and  significant  undertaking*    The  operations  in  the  first  six  months  have  been 
very  exploratory,  and  the  results  spotted*    The  Board's  ability  to  assume  a  real, 
constructive  place  in  marketing  the  1948-49  crop  will  begin  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  possible  future* 


1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competS.tion  with 
United  States  cotton  oonduoted  under  the  provisions  of  iAL9  Research  and  Marketing  Ac 


A  Governmont  Cotton  Adulteration  Control  Bureau  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.    Its  function  is  to  inspect  cotton  at  market  centers  to  permit  only 
that  which  meets  the  Government  standards  to  pass.    Before  the  war,  this  system 
is  reported  to  have  vrarked  very  successfully.    Under  the  disturbed  conditions 
since  the  war,  the  Bureau  has  not  had  a  chance  to  become  fully  as  effective  as 
before. 

Transportation  is  so  disorganized  that  it  constitutes  the  greatest  market- 
ing problem,  and  will  for  some  time.    For  the  past  two  years,  at  least,  the 
Communists  have  extended  their  control  over  increasingly  lo.rgo  parts  of  China. 
Waon  they  take  over  an  area,  transportation,  communication,  and  trade  are  dis- 
rupted.    In  Juno  1948,  authorities  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  China's 
cotton-producing  countiy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists.    This  area  also 
contained  a  higher  proportion  of  the  Stoneville  and  Dolfos  varieties.    Thus  far, 
little  cotton  seems  to  be  moving  out  of  these  Communist-hold  areas  to  the  cotton 
mills.    Cotton  concentrated  in  Nationalist-hold  cities,  surrounded  by  Communist 
areas,  is  now  being  moved  out  only  by  air.    This  is  expensive,  and  the  planes 
available  cannot  move  out  any  real  quantity.    Meantime,  tho  area  under  Comunist 
control  continues  to  expand. 

Cotton  spinning— Present  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  between  3,600,000 
and  3,800,000  operable  cotton  spindles  in  China.    Practically  all  are  under 
Nationalist  Governmont  control  as  of  June  6,  1948.    Mils  claim  to  have  cotton 
on  hand  for  a  minimum  of  one  month'6j>  or  a  naxinum  of  two  nonths*,  operation. 
Cotton  in  small  volume  is  still  moving  from  tho  interior  and,  with  proper  effort 
and  an  adequate  price  incentive,  much  more  can  be  brought  out.    The  Chinese  can 
also  purchase  some  cotton  on  the  world  markets.     That,  together  with  cotton 
shipments  contemplated  under  existing  aid  programs,  will  not  be  quite  enough  to 
continue  existing  operations  through  October  1948,    Reserve  stocks  will  be  low. 
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Septombor  8»  1948 


P»  K.  Horria  Rep»rt8  on  the  Situation  in  Brazil  ^ 


Sao  Paulo 


Tho  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the  leading  eotton->gro«rlng  area  of  Latin  imerica* 
Production  in  1948  is  estinated  at  about  700,000  bales  as  compared  vith  80^,000 
bales  in  1947  and  1^424*000  bales  as  an  average  for  the  ^-year  period,  1942-46. 

Cotton  production  in  Sao  Paulo  increased  between  1930  and  1944  from  18,000 
bales  to  2,137,000  bales,  but  has  declined  during  l&e  past  four  seasons*    It  is 
freely  predicted  by  some  of  the  leading  farmers  and  traders  that  production  will 
not,  for  aany  years,  reach  the  194^  lerel  of  1,073,000  bales.    There  are,  however, 
grounds  on  iiriiLoh  to  question  this  assumption,  as  will  later,  appear* 

Daring  the  period  when  cotton  production  was  increasing  in  Brazil,  thousands 
of  small  farmers  and*\soffee  hands"  turned  to  cotton*    How,  sinoe  coffee  production 
is  again  a  profitable  enterprise,  the  coffee  planters  want  their  help  to  return* 
Ifsuay  of  these  femer  "coffee  hands"  in  idie  State  of  Sao  Paulo  now  own  small  cotton 
farms,  however,  and  will  not  return,  while  others  are  employed  in  the  city  of 
Sae  Paulo  and  ether  cities  and  towns* 

It  seeas  evident  ^at  the  GoTerxsi]en&  will  ez»ourage  coffee  production  as  long 
as  this  crop  oontinuos  to  produce  profits*    Cotton,  however,  will  remain  in  the 
picture,  no  matter  tiriiat  the  Government  policy  may  be* 

Between  1930  and  1944,  conditions  in  Sae  I^ulo  were  favorable  for  cotton 
yields,  and  cotton  faming  was  profitable*    Since  1944,  both  acreage  and  yields 
have  declined*    Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  decline* 

Soil  erosion  is,  te  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for 'the  decline  in  yields* 
The  soils  of  Sao  Paulo  are  largely  the  red  coffee  soils  (terra  roia)  and  the  lighter 
sandy  soils  of  the  western  areas.    Ifany  of  these  soils  were  in  woods*    The  land 
was  cleared,  first  planted  to  cotton,  and  later  planted  to  coffee*   mien  newly 
cleared,  those  soils  were  of  top  fertility*    There  has  been  some  erosion,  but  this 
has  not  been  as  severe  sis  was  true  a  few  years  age  in  some  of  the  cotton  areas  of 
the  United  States* 

Insect  damage  has  been  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
yields*    Sao  Paulo  has  a  number  of  cotton  insects  including  the  pink  boll  worn, 
leaf  worm,  cotton  stainer,  root  borer,  and  the  leaf  hopper,  which  cause  considerable 
damage  each  season.    IXaring  the  early  years  of  cotton  development  in  the  State, 
several  of  these  insects  were  localized.    With  the  passing  of  time,  these  insects 
betfaffle  more  and  more  State-^de  in  their  distribution.    By  1944,  most,  of  th»  - 
indeots  ceased  to  be  looal*    Bxporiment  Station  tests  show  good  results  in. the 


1  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with 
United  States  oetton  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 


control  of  insects  through  the  use  of  some  of  the  new  chemicals,  such  as  DDT  and 
BSe»    St&tion  practices  have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  field,  however,  and 
insect  damage  can  be  expected  to  be  an  important  factor  affecting  yields  in 
Sao  Paulo  for  years  to  come. 

Some  attribute  the  declining  yield  to  the  deterioration  of  the  seed  stock, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for  such  a  conclusion.    Seed  is  grown  and 
supplied  by  the  State.    Legally,  no  one  can  plant  seed  except  of  the  approved 
variety. 

Since  1944s  unfavorable  weather  has  affected  cotton  production.    Rains  and 
dry  periods  have  occurred  at  the  "wrong"  time  for  cotton.    During  the  period  of 
three  to  four  years  just  preceding  1944  ivhen  yields  were  good,  station  records 
show  that  the  rains  were  more  or  less  "just  right"  and  that  insect  damage  was 
light  3 

In  summing  up  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  yields  of  cotton  in  Sao  Paulo^ 
it  might  be  said  that  the  high  yields  just  prior  to  1944  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  favorable  factors.    New  land  was  being  planted  each  year;  insects  were 
not  so  widespread;  and  State-produced  seed  was  used  almost  exclusively.  Since 
1944,  not  much  new  land  has  been  planted;  fertilizer  has  been  short;  insect 
damage  has  increased  greatly;  there  has  been  some  planting  of  other  than  the 
State-produced  seed;  and  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable. 

The  reduction  in  acreage  has  resulted,  in  part^  from  the  discouraging  effect 
of  low  yields.    The  price  of  cotton  relative  to  other  crops  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cotton  is  no  longer  being  promoted  by  the 
Government  also  have  been  contributing  factors » 

A  new  development  in  Brazil,  the  use  of  power  machinery,  may  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  production  of  cotton.    Brazilian  farmers  have  never  used 
much  power  machinery  or  many  animals  in  connection  with  the  production  of  cotton. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  land  which  is  planted  to  cotton  is 
never  plowed.    Thousands  of  acres  are  planted  and  cultivated  with  a  hoe.  This 
is  a  hold-over  from  coffee  production  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  farmiijg  in 
Brazil  always  required  a  large  supply  of  labor. 

There  is  a  movement  to  provide  power  tools  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  cotton.    Some  of  the  large  cotton  exporting  firms,  local  banks, 
and  others  are  buying  tractors  and  other  tools— plowing  and  clearing  the  land 
and  cultivating  the  cotton  on  a  fee  basis.    Higher  yields  of  cotton  are 
resulting  from  these  operations,  and  this  service  is  being  enlarged. 

Cotton-mill  consumption.— About  4^  percent  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  Brazil 
are  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (including  the  Federal  District)  and 
Minas  Geraes,  33  porcenb  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  remaining  22  percent  are  largely 
in  the  northeastern  States. 

Mills  in  the  northeastern  States  use  locally  grown  (northeastern)  cotton 
only.    Rio  do  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  mills  use  both  the  long-staple  north- 
eastern and  the  shorter  staple  Sao  Paulo  cotton.     Sao  Paulo  mills  use  some 
cotton  from  the  northeastern  States.  Although  longer  stapled,  the  northeastern 
cotton  is  the  cheaper  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  mills.    This  cotton 
is  transported  to  the  mills  by  water,  while  the  Sao  Paulo  cotton  comes  in  by  rail. 
This  cotton  is  not  as  uniform  as  the  Sao  Paulo  cotton. 
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WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  EECEDES  FROM  POSTW^  PESAK 

World  cotton  exports  of  8.9  million  bales !(of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 
in  the  •19U7-Ug  •marketing  year  ( Augast  1-July  31)  w®re  7  percent  less  than, 
the  postwar  peak  of  9.3  million  hales  exported  in  19^6-^?.    iSaqjorts  during 
the  5  prewar  years  ended  July  31 1  1939..  averaged  13,35^.000  "bales. 

The  decrease  of  nearly  700,000  hales  in  19H7-^S  (after  deducting  the 
230,000  hales  exported  from  Pakistan  to"  India)  is  attrihuted  mainly  to  a 
growing,  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  end  the  existence  of  hisavy  stocks 
accumlated  in  the  previous  year  in  importing  countries.    Exports  from  the 
United  .States  of  2.0  million  Tsales  were  only  about  half  of  the  3-^  million 
"bales  exported  in  I9U6-U7.    Egypt  exported  1.6  million  bales,  Brazil 
1.0  million,  and  India  0. 9  million.    In' 19^6-^7  Egypt  exported  1,5  million 
bales,  Brazil  I.5  million,  and  India  O.f  million. 

World  export  trade  in  19^8-^9  may. -be  expgcted  to  increase  by  at  least 
500,000 .bales  over  19^7-^8  if  export  programs  planned  are  successfully 
carried  out.    This  would  consist  of  a  S-imillion-bale  increase  in  the 
United  States  exports,  offset  iil  part  by  a  decrease  of  1.0  to  1.5  million 
bales  from  foreign  countries  where  stocks  are  mach  smaller  than  they  were, 
a  year  ago. 

Stocks  are  low  in  nearly  all  of  the  importing  countries,  while 
consumption  is  generally  maintained  at  last  year's  level,  foreign 
exchange,  difficulties  still  exist  in  most  of  them  but  a  slightly  higher 
level  of. international  trade  in  cotton  may  be  maintained  this  year  through 
the  EGA  program  for  western  Europe,  the  China  aid  program,  and  the  con- 
tinued shipment  of  cotton  to  the  occupied  countries  (Japan,  Korea,  and 
Germany)  on  a  processing  and  compensation  basis. "  Also,  the  barter 
arrsJigements  entered  Unto  by  Egypt,  Brazil,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Argentina  with  various  European  countries,  China,'  and  Japan  involving      .  . 
the  exchange  of  cotton  far  cotton  goods  and  other  commodities  should 
enable  thes6  countries  (except  Egypt)  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  smaller  surpluses  available  for  eartort  this  year.    More  cotton  will  be 
available  from  the  United  States  -this  year  than  there'  was.  in  19U6-^7- 
because  of  the  large  crop. 

The  probable  increase  in  world  cotton  export  trade,  however,  is 
limited  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  exporting  countries  other  than, 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  India,-  and.. Brazil  eafried  over  relatively  small 
old-crop  stocks  into  the  present  year.    Those  in  India  and  "probably  the 
Soviet  Union  were  little  above  the  minimum  working  stock  leVel  and -could 


COTTON:    World  exports       countries  of  origin 
(In  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  


Country 


I9U1 


1,000 
tales 


North  America: 


Mexico , 


Others , 


Total  1,210 


Asia; 


China.  

India  S 

Pakistan  £/  

Iran  

Iraq  £/  

Turkey  

Others..  

Total  t  1.234 


South  America; 

Argentina  

Brazil  ; 

Paraguay  

Peru.  

Others.  

Total  : 

Africa; 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.; 

Angola  e/  

Belgian  Congo  e_/... 

British  East  Africa_^i 

Egypt  

Erench  Equatorial 
Africa  e_/  

French  West  Africa  e_/: 

Mozaffihique  e^/  

Nigeria  e_/  

Others  

Total  

Other  countries  f /...,. I 


World  total  *  5,796 


Year  "beginning  August  1 


I9U2 


1,000 
"bales 


3.930 


19U3  !  19UU 


1,000 

"bales 


1,000 
"bales 


25 

!  26 

I  31 

\     125  : 

263 

i  204 

;  326 

l,lo2 

,    1  \\r\cf 

•  1.498 

r  1 , 14b 

\  1,909  : 

3,b78  < 

?  3.0^0 

!     2 , 025 

23 

t  dd 

'  31 

5       13  : 

29 

^  "7 

'  1 

i  24 

1   01  n 
i ,  clU 

•   1  one" 

-   d ,  DM-  /  . 

7  Q7n 
J  ,9  fO 

c       0  77e; 
^  2,375 

cLdyj 

3o 

74 

•          M-U  • 

U 

* 

•  r\ 

•  U 

o'+X 

277 

•  bo^ 

'£/  971 

C.C. 

'  h/ 

^       "h/  • 

■h  / 

9 

«  0 

0  d. 

t  D 

•  7 

u 

■  1 

'  0 

■zk  ' 

■h/ 

»  ]_ 

•  D 

80 

'  99 

\  112 

s       75  5 

■^5 

•  14 

37 

1.234 

5  6l4 

5  506 

466  s 

295 

s  ■  7O8 

:d/  1,917 

■h  / 

•  IP 

•  47 

47 

47  • 

•  fid 

•  A 

;  H^ci 

5  533 

i      Mbi  ' 

1  j'+bii 

!  1,517 

0           T  A7C 

23 

:  26 

:e/  26 

:e/    30  J 

4o 

50 

:  31 

217 

i  l4l 

5  153 

156  5 

425 

;  366- 

I  280 

b/ 

•K  / 

»           U  " 

U 

i  U 

;  u 

i.Oyb 

5  d3'+ 

'  759 

',      090  J 

2,052 

r  1,991 

•             T      *7l  I  *7 

:     1 , 347 

-7)1 

;  74 

295 

t      330  : 

280 

!  249 

;  200 

20 

oil 

!  24 

\        12  1 

!       2b  ; 

20 

i  33 

:  25 

llo 

;  i'+9 

1  191 

*            T  "7  C  • 

;     138  J 

171  i 

.  220 

i  2OO 

372  , 

248 

I  145 

!     195  : 

269  ! 

212 

;  247 

1.107 

794 

t     804  : 

862  1 

1.^67 

?  1,567 

73  i 

11  ' 

!          42  . 

77  J 

33  ! 

109 

's  93 

13 

IS  " 

I       14  : 

11  ! 

7 

:  6 

31  i 

66 

71  i 

100  t 

110  J 

80 

:  90 

Ug  ; 

S7 

-      3^  = 

20  t 

5-  J 

31 

t  30 

1+  i 

5  3 

8  J 

12  : 

8  : 

5 

5 

2.2U5  ! 

1,132  : 

1,592  s 

1,726;  : 

1,814  : 

.  2,413 

:  2,469 

11  1 

4  i 

1  s 

0  : 

401  ! 

350 

:  750 

4.066 


1945 


1,000 
"bales 


i+.929 


9,132 


1946  \    1947  a/ 


1,000 
"bales 


1,000 
bales 


9.313  'A/  8,858 


a/    Preliminary,    h/    Less  than  5OO  "bales,     c^/    Reported  separately  for  the  first 
time  for  1947-48.    d/    Includes  about  230,000  "bales  of  exports  from  PgJcistan  to 
India.     In  earlier  years  this  movement  was  internal  trade.     To  this  extent  Asia 
and  world  totals  in  1947-48  are  not  compara"ble  with  earlier  years.    £/  Calendar 
years,    f/    Mostly  U.S.S.R. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office 
research  and  other  information. 
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not  contritiute  much  toward  the  surplus  for  export  this  year. 
Export  surpluses  in  the  medium  and  smaller  exporting  countries 
this  year  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  what  quantities  are 
available  from  crops  "being  picked  in  19^+3-^9. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  trade  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics. 
For  this  report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker, 
Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  and  Charles  H.  Bar'ber. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN    AGf^lCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  Rl  GU  LTU  R  E 
WASHIWGtON,  D,C 


FC  October  25,  19^8 

WOELD  COTTOW  FROIOCTION  NEAE  PSEWAB  LEVEL 

World  cotton  production  in  IS^S-h^  ie  forecast  at  P9, 750, 000  bales 
(of  500  pounds).    This  Is  U, 350,000  "bales  or  IJ  percent  above  last  year's 
estimate  and  approximately  equal  to  production  in  the  late  1930*8,  with  the 
exception  of  the  \inu8ually  large  crop  of  39  million  bales  in  193T-3S. 
World  production  will  exceed  world  consunrption  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  ended,  with  most  of  the  increased  production  accounted  for  by 
the  United  States. 

World  production  in  the  first  2  postwar  years  (19^5-^6  and  I9U6-U7) 
amounted  to  only  77  percent  and  79  percent,  respectively,  of  the  wartime 
average,  I9UO-U1  to  I9U4-U5,  of  27,3^5,000  bales.    Nearly  all  of  this  sharp 
decline  in  those  2  years  took  place  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina.    In  the  next  2  years,  I9U7-US  and  19^8-^9,  a  sharp  rise  in 
United  States  production  was  accompanied  by  a  more  moderate  incree^se  in 
Egypt  1  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Mexico,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  producing 
areas,  bringing  world  production  back  to  the  prewar  level  in  19^8-^9. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  producing  country  to  reach  the 
prewar  level  of  production  in  I9US-U9  and  this  was  largely  the  result  of 
record  yields.    In  most  other  countries,  production  ranges  from  about 
70  percent  of  the  prewar  average  in  China  to  $1  percent  in  Egypt.    The  slow 
revival  of  foreign  cotton  production  is  attributed  mainly  to  continuation 
of  wartime  restrictions  on  cotton  planting  in  favor  of  food  production 
programs  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Peru,  3  successive  years  of  unfavorable 
weather  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay,  and  lack  of  political  and 
economic  stability  in  China.    A  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  a  diversion  to 
more  profitable  food  crops  were  the  principal  causes  for  the  exceptionally 
low  acreage  and  production  in  the  United  States  in  I9U5  and  I9U6. 

Production  in  Mexico  this  year  is  estimated  at  560,000  bales  from 
988,000  acres  compared  with  UsU,000  bales  from  927,000  acres  in  I9U7. 
Harvesting  was  nearly  completed  by  the  middle  of  September  except' in  the 
Laguna  district  where  about  kO  percent  of  the  estimated  crop  of 
170,000  bales  remained  in  the  fields.    This  portion  was  damaged  consider- 
ably by  heavy  rains  and  some  flood  early  in  September,  followed  by  Increased 
pink  boll  worm  attacks. 

The  19Ug  crop  in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  15,079,000  bales 
(October  estimate)  from  23,323,000  acres,  is  27  percent  and  10  percent, 
respectively,  above  the  production  and  acreage  estimates  for  I9U7. 
Llat  yield  per  acre  computed  at  310.3  pounds  is  the  highest  on  record. 
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The  heaviest  increases,  in  production  this  year  were  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Alabama.     In  Texas,  v/hich  accounts  for  21.6  percent 
of  the  total  crop  this  year,  production  was  down  "by  187.000  "bales 
or  5.^  percent,  due  to  reduced  acreage  and  drought.  Good 
percentage  increases  v/ere  reported  in  practically  all  other  States, 
although  the  quantities  involved  are  smaller  than  in  the  States 
mentioned  ahove. 

In  Europe ,  production  continued  on  a  steady  upward  trend  from 
a  low  wartime  level  of  ahout  10U,000  "bales.     The  total  reached 
about  166,000  "bales  in  igUg  compared  with  136,000  last  year  and  a 
prewar  average  of  lUy.OOO  "bales,    Bulgaria,  G-reece,  Rumania,  and 
Spain  accounted  for  practica.lly  all  of  the  increase,  while 
production  in  Italy  amounted  to  only  one-third  of  the  I9H0  peak  of 
^5,000  "bales.     The  scarcity  of  foreign*  exchange  for  importing  cotton, 
the  high  postvrar  level  of  cotton  prices,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Balkan  countries  are  not  generally  deficit  in  over-all  food 
production  are  factors  that  pro"ba'bly  encouraged  expansion  in  cotton 
cultivation  instead  of  food  crops. 

Reports  from  the  U.S^.S^.R.,  derived  mostly  from  statements  in  the 
■  Soviet  press,  indicate  that  cotton  acreage  was  increased  "by  6  or 
7  percent  "but  yields  were  lower  so  that  production  may  not  have 
exceeded  last  year's  crop  of  about  2,600,000  bales.    Acreage  is 
estimated  tentatively  at  about  3.850,000  acres,  compared  with 
3,625,000  in  I9U7.  ~  . 

The  igUg  crop  in  Iran,  estimated  at  115,000  bales,  is  the 
highest  since  l^kl  but  considera.bly  below  the  prewar  average  of 
171,000  bales.    Acreage  was  increased  to  2S7.000  acres  in  I9US 
compared  with  205,000  a  year  ago.     The  increase  v;as  stimulated  by 
Government  support  prices  and  credit  facilities,  the  ban  on  culti- 
vation of  poppies,  lifting  of  the  ban  (late  in  15^7)  against 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  certain  areas  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  certain  plant  diseases  and  insects,  and  the  partial  relief  of 
the  former  food  shortage  situation.    Further  increases  may  be 
expected  next  year  as  production  has  barely  regained  the  level  of 
domestic  requirements. 

Estimates  of  the  19^8  crop  in  Turkey  were  recently  reduced  to 
about  235.000  bales  because  of  heavy  damage  in  the  Adana  district 
by  corn  ear  worms.    Acreage  in  19^8,  estimated  at  69^.O0O  acres, 
represents  an  increase  of  10  to  30  percent  over  the  areas  planted 
in  the  late  war  and  postwar  years  and  slightly  above  the  prewar 
average.     The  1948  crop  is  4o,000  to  50,000  bales  above  the  level 
of  domestic  requirements. 

Cotton  production  in  Burma  was  encouraged  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  early  years  of  occupation,  declined  after  the  war  to  a 
low  point  of  21,000  bales  in  I9U6  and  rose  to  35.000  bales  in  I9U7 
from  192,000  acres.     The  I9U8  acreage,  estimated  at  217,000  acres. 
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indicates  a  further  increase  in  p-rodnction  this  year  to  around 
Uo.OOO  tales  c.onpared  with  a  prewar  average  of  97^000  "bales-.  . 

Incomplete  data  on  the  crop  in  China,  indicate  a  prohaTDle 
small  increase  in  production  this  j^ear  to  alDout  2.2  million  'bales 
compared  with  last  year's  estimate  of  2,136,000  "bales.     The  area 
plejated  in  19^8  is  reported  to  13:6,- down  "by  2'  or  3  percent  from 
last  year's  estimate  of  6,2^0,000  acres.  . 

Tt  is  generally  "believed  that  Chinese  farmers  intended  to 
increase  cotton  plantings  in  19^3  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices 
of  cotton  had  advanced  more  rapidly  than  those  for  rice  and  other 
grains.    However,  the  increasing  tempo  of  civil  war  in  North  China, 
Mancteiria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Central  China,  together  with 
excessive  rainfall  and  floods  in  the  Yangtze  River'Talley ,  made 
farming  operations  more  difficult  in  19^+7 •    Favorahle  weather 
conditions,  in  subsequent  months,  particularly  in  North  China,  and 
less  damage  from  insects  and  plant  diseases  may  have  resulted  in 
higher  yields  and  a  small  increase  in  the  over-all  production. 

Communications  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior 
cotton  areas  are  still  very  difficult  "because  of  disturbed  politi- 
cal conditions.     The  ojaantity  of  domestic  cotton  from  the  194S 
crop,  expected  to  arrive  at  coastal  mill  centers  (the  commercial 
crop),  is  expected  to  reach  a"b.out  950,000  bales  vrhich  is  a"bout 
equal  to  the  9'+0,000  received  last  year. 

The  current  crop  in  India  is  expected  to  be  slightly  smaller 
the.,n  the  2,600,000  bales  harvested  in  19^7-US  unless  weather 
conditions  show  some  improvement  over  conditions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.     The  area  planted  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  11,800,000  acres  planted  last  year.    Earlier  in  the  season, 
acreage  v;as  expected  to  be  increased  by  a.bout  10  percent,  mostly  in 
Bombay  Province  where  the  greatest  reduction  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  food  production  program.     Increases  in  some  areas,  however, 
were  offset  by  decreases  in  others  where  the  m.onsoon  .crune  late  and 
was  insufficient  f or  noraal  crop  development,-  .Prices  of  food 
grains .  in  Madras  Province  are  rela,tively  "Higher  than  those  for 
cotton,  thas  discouraging  any  shift  to  cotton  cultivation  in  that 
area ,    .  ^  , .    •  , 

The  I9US  Pakistan  crop  is  estimated  at  1,050,000  bales  after 
allowance  for  loss  of  around  120,000  bales  as  .a  result,  of  recent 
flood  damage.     This  estimate  is  still  above  the  19^7  estimate  of 
925,000  bales.    Acreage  is  reported. to  be  about  10  percent  below 
the  I9U7  estimate  of  3 , 122 ,000  acres  or  roughly  2,800,000  acres. 

The  part  of  former  India  v/hich  now  is  Pakistan  normally 
produces  about  1,250,000  bales,-    Low  yields  in  I9U7  were.'  V  ,' 
attritutcd  to  large-scale  abandonment  as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
rioting  . and  migration  that  followed  the  .partition  ,of  India  .in  . 
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August  I9U7,    A  large  portion  of  the  crop  v;as  picked,  ginned,  and 
marketed  "by  refugees  amid  very  unsettled  conditions.  These 
conditions  have  "been  largely  overcome  this  year  and  weather  con- 
ditions were  favorable  for  improved- yields  on  the  smaller  acreage. 
About  75  percent  of  Pakistan's  cotton  crop  is  grown  under 
irrigation.-  At  least  one  large  source  of  water  passes  through 
India  and  is  subject  to  being  cut  off  aS  was  done  last  year  but 
negotiations  between  the  tvra  governments  are  expected  to  prevent  it. 

New  irrigation  projects  already  under  construction  and  being 
planned  are  expected  to  permit  a  substantial  Increase  in  cotton 
acreage  in  the  next  fev/  years. 

Argentine  cotton  production  was  held  at  a  low  level  for 
3  Consecutive' years ,  V^kk-k^  to  19'+6-U7,  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather.     The  IShj-kS  crop  of  UoU, 000  bales  from  1,037,000  acres 
represented  an  increase  of  20  to  35  Percent  above  the  3  previous 
crops.     It  also  was  retarded  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
early  in  the  season,  late  planting;  and  a  severe  early  frost  that 
killed  some  immature  plants. 

The  19^8-^9  crop  is  now  being  planted  and  it  is  too  early  to 
forecast  either  acreage  or  production.    An  increase  of  at  least 
10  percent  is  expected  in  acreage,  although  planting  is  alrea.dy 
retarded  to  some  extent  by  drought.    Locusts  also  are  still  a 
menace,  having  appeared  in  large  numbers  recently  in  several 
localities.    Available  land  is  plentiful  but  agricultural  equipment 
and  labor  for  settlement  of  new  areas  are  scarce.     The  Government 
goal  is  to  maintain  cotton  production  at  approximately  100,000  metric 
tons  (U60,000  bales)  annually. 

The  19^8-^9  cotton  acreage  in  Brazil  also  being  planted  at 
this  time  is  expected  to  be  I5  or  20  percent  above  last  year's 
estimate  of  around  U, 600,000  acres.    A  proportionate  increase  in 
production  would  result  in  a  crop  of  about  1,400,000  bales  conprxed 
V7ith  the  I9U7-US  crop  of  1,200,000  bales.'    A  larger  acreage  is 
expected  this  year  because  of  improved  yields  last  year  and- enthusi- 
asm for  a  new  variety,  Campinas  817  (derived  from  the  -Stoneville 
variety).    Also  new  insect  controls  applied  on  a  wide  scale  last' 
year  reduced  losses  to  insects  and  are  expected  to  offer  better 
protection  for  the  crop  this  year.     The  large  United  States  crop  is 
not  expected  to  have  a  very  depressing  effect .on  cotton  prices  in 
Brazil  because  old-crop  stocks  are  reduced  almost  to  a' normal  level. 

In  Peru  no  significant  change  is  anticipated  this  year  from  the 
19^7-48  estimates  of  301,000  bales  from  321,000  acres.    The  -wartime 
restrictions  on  cotton  acreage  have  been  lifted  but  food  commodities 
are  still  scarce  and  prices  are  high  in  relation  to  those  for  cotton. 
Government  requirements  for  planting  specified  perce-htages  'of  all 
cultivated  land  to  food  crops,  however,  are  still  in  effect  in  most 
coastal  areas  and  food  crops  continue  to  occupy  about  50.000-  "acres 
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formerly  planted  to  cotton,    S\irther  discouragements  for  any  increase 
in  cotton  production  are  foreign  exchange  controls  and  a  number  of 
export  taxes,  one  of  V;'hich  amounts  to  50  percent  of  the  difference 
"between  the  contract  price  fol*  cotton  sold  for  export  and  the  cost 
of  production.    This  cost  v;as  established  "by  the  Government  for  tax 
purposes  at  1^5  soles  per  Spanish  quintal  (22.05  cents  a  pound)  for 
Tanguis  and  170  soles  (25.85  cents)  for  Pima. 

Production  in  E^pt  in  19^8  is  estimated  at  1,722,000  hales 
from  l,Ug6,000  acres  compared  with  l,J,lk;000  Dales  from  1,302,000 
acres  a  year  ago.    Production  has  increased  steadily  from  a  low 
level  of  7^0,000  "bales  in  19^3 »  '^^^  third  year  of  wartime  acreage 
restrictions.    These  controls  have  not  yet  "been  lifted  because  of 
a  continuing  need  for  greater  food  production  but  they  have  been 
lightened  each  year.    The  19^8  crop  represents  9^  percent  of  the 
prewar  average.    Egyptian  farmers  object  to  the  diversion  of  cotton 
land  to  food  crops  because  they  feel  that  it  is  uneconomical  to 
grow  then  in  Egypt . 

In  Uganda ,  an  increase  to  250,000  bales  from  last  year's 
abnormally  low  crop  of  138,000  is  exx-.ected.     This  forecast  is  still 
sonev/hat  below  the  prewar  average  of  281,000  bales.    Drought  and 
late  planting  viere  the  principal  causes  for  low  production  in 
19^7-^8. 

No  significant  changes  are  expected  in  19^8-^9  in  acreage  or 
production  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  ty  the  Office  of  foreign 
j\gri cultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of 
Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Charles  H.  Sarber,  and 
Constance  H.  Earnworth. 
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WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  ONLY  TWO- THIRDS  OF  PREWAR  LEVEL 

World  cotton  stocks  on  hand  July  3I.  19^.  are  estimated  at  ik  million 
"bales  (of  500  pounds  gross,  except  running  Tjales  in  the  U.  S.)  compared 
with  17.5  million  a  year  ago,  2k. million  2  years  ago,  and  23.75  million 
in  1939.    The  all-time  peak  of  2$, 5  million  "bales  was  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  war  in  I9U5.    The  United  States,  Egypt,  and  Brazil  are  the  only  major- 
producing  countries  that  had  any  significant  stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  on 
hand  at  the  "beginning  of  the  current  crop  year.    Stocks  in  other  producing 
countries  at  the  "beginning  of  the  new  season  were  generally  eidequate  for 
the  domestic  mill  industries  for     to  S  months,  with  very  little  cotton 
available  for  export  until  the  new  crops  began  to  arrive  on  the  market  in 
August  and  Septem"ber,  Decem"ber,  and  later  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Stocks  in  the  surplus-producing  coxintries  as  a  whole  were  a"bout 
20  percent  "below  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  su"bsteiitial  decrease  in  most 
foreign  countries  more  than  offsets  the  22-percent  increase  in 
United  States  stocks. 

In  the  countries  that  produce  insufficient  quantities  for  home  use 
(China,  Korea,  southern  Europe  and  parts  of  South  America)  or  none  at  all 
(mostly  in  Europe)  stocks  were  also  do^m  "by  a"bout  20  percent.  Despite 
this  decline,  however,  stocks  were  still  generally  sufficient  for  3  to 
2  months'  requirements.    These  stocks  in  most  cases  "barely  exceed  minimum 
working  stock  requirements  and  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  maintained  at  or  a"bove 
this  level  in  19U8-^9  through  importations  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
quantities  to  "be  consumed  in  l^kS-k^, 

The  crop  year,  19^7-48,  appears  to  mark  the  end  of  a  10-year  period 
of  excessive  world  cotton  surpluses  that  began  with  the  record  1937-38 
world  crop  of  39  million  bales.    Stocks  accumulated  rapidly  in  most  of  the 
producing  countries,  especially  in  the  United  States,  Egypt,  and  Brazil 
during  the  next  8  years  while  world  production  remained  above  world 
consumption,  and  export  trade  was  restricted  (1939  to  19^5)  by  war  and 
blockade.    During  the  first  3  postwar  years,  world  consumption  exceeded 
production  by  2.5  to  3.5  million  bales  ann\ially,  resulting  in  rapid 
liquidation  of  surplus  stocks. 

The  I9US-U9  world  production,  estimated  at  29,750,000  bales,  is  more 
than  one  million  bales  larger  than  estimated  requirements  for  world 
consumption  this  year  and  stocks  may  be  expected  to  rise  by  this  amount. 
Stocks  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  increase  by  2  to  3  million 
bales  by  the  end  of  this  crop  year  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  large  crop 
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Estimated  -rorld  stocks      priasipal  countries, 
Julj       19485  idth  coa^jarisons  &/ 
(In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Stocks  on  hand  July  31 
Country  :  


« 

1939 

i     1940  s 

1947  ! 

194s 

  .1.  . 

• 

1,000  i 

I     1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000 

• 

• 

pales  ! 

!  M^ii.  < 

oaxes  : 

Dales 

Surplus  countries? 

• 
• 

»  4 

»  ( 

i 

\  ! 

279  s 

100 

13 J ! 

!       7,320  ! 

2,530  ! 

3,082 

e 

5  i 

1            2  : 

8  : 

3 

!              ^  \ 

\                                        24  ' 

17 

2,165 

5     3>540  ! 

!       3,000  ! 

1,760 

3 

;  CO 

!            250  J 

78 

0 

70 

i               50  ! 

70 

s 

243 

?  474 

;        405  ! 

439 

661 

:  3,038 

{        1,900  ! 

!  1,200 

P£lZ*2l^U&^«  ••««•«»••»««*«••« 

• 
• 

11 

:  14 

!  12 

!  4 

« 

200 

\  285 

!  163 

!  126 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  • 

0 
• 

107 

\  79 

5              65  ! 

1  60 

Belgian  Congo •  <>«•.••» 

150 

5  195 

\            137  ' 

!  87 

• 

75 

s  130 

:        150  ! 

!  113 

• 

325 

:  1,787 

5  1,354 

!  878 

French  Ecniatorial  Africa,, 

• 
• 

15 

:  65 

:  30 

I  24 

• 

1,050 

:  763 

I  643 

1  7X 

Total  surplus  countries. 

• 
• 

18,1400 

;    18,140  ' 

',  11^000 

5  8,775 

Deficit  countries: 

• 
• 

• 
• 

56 

;  88 

:  110 

!  82 

• 

10 

\          11  ' 

!          21.  . 

1  9 

• 

150 

:        140  \ 

150 

!  147 

• 

100 

!  34 

!         105  . 

I  58 

700  s 

920 

i             586  ! 

292 

0 

250 

\  278 

I            556  ! 

I  340 

• 

80 

!  92 

1         120  ! 

110 

• 

50 

!               68  ! 

!              86  ! 

122 

• 

60 

\            110  ! 

78  J 

79 

« 

100 

\            103  ! 

99  ! 

91 

1*04.5 

!       1,990  ! 

2,023  ! 

1,357 

China,  incl.  Manchuria  c/ 

900 

!     1.285  ! 

1,230  ! 

1,165 

• 

556 

!            159  ! 

m  ! 

236 

43  ! 

55  ! 

40  s 

50 

5  ! 

:          42  s 

60  ! 

72 

• 

20  < 

1             61  ! 

75  s 

94 

• 

775 

374  ! 

480  : 

521 

Total  deficit  countries » 

U,800  ! 

!    5.ao  I 

6.000  ! 

4.825 

550 

:        700  ! 

500  ! 

400 

• 

23,750  ! 

!    24,650  ! 

17,500  J 

14,000 

V  Estimates  for  Southern  Heniisphere  countries  include  ungiimed  cotton 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  July.    V  Running  bales,    c/  Includes  estimates 
for  non-commercial  stocks.    ^  Mostly  TJ«S.S.R,  and  Mozambique.  e/Mostly 
countries  in  Europe  and  South  America  not  listed  abovoB    f/  Approximately 
half  of  world  exports  in  Jvdyc  "" 
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of  15,166,000  "bales,  while  stocks  in  foreign  producing  countries. ■ 
may  be  further  decreased  by  1  to  .2  million  hales  as  .no  large - 
increases  In  production  were  reported  this  year. 

Stocks  in  the  United  States  rose  "by  22  percent  from 
2, 530., 000  hales  on  August  1,  19^7.  to  3,082,000  in  19^8.  Those 
in  Mexico  continued  on  a  downward  trend  from  279,000  hales  on 
Aagust~T7  19147,  to  100,000  in  19^8. 

In  Brazil  a  continued  decrease,  from  3.038,000  hales  on 
August  1  (m'idseason  in  Southern  Hemisphere)  in  19^6  to  1,900,000 
in  I9U7  and  to  1,200,000  in  19^8  is  calculated  from  available  data. 
Stocks  in  Argentina  are  reported  to  have  increa.sed  slightly  from 
U05,000  in  I9U7  to  ^39,000  a  year  later.     In  Peru  a  ^-year 
downward  brend  in  stocks  was  reported  from  410,000  hales  on 
August  1,  I9U5,  to  285,000  in  I9U6 ,   to  163,000  in  19^+7  and  to 
126,000  in  19^8. 

Stocks  in  India  also  declined  steadily  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  amounting  to  about  3,000,000  bales  on  August  1,  19^7,  3,nd 
1,760,000  a  year  later.     The  I94-8  stocks  are  sufficient  for  about 
7  months'  domestic  mill  requirements.     Stocks  of  878., 000  bales  in 
Egypt  on  August  1,  19^8,  v;ere  little  more  than  half  of  the 
1,35^,000  reported  a  year  ago  and  represented  a  decrease  of  more 
than  50  percenb  from  the  I9U5  figure  of  1,827,000  bales.     In  other 
parts  of  Africa  stocks  declined  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  war 
and  in  nearly  all  locations  the  stocks  consisted  only  of  new-crop 
cotton  either  in  ports  awaiting'  early  shipment  or  in  process  of 
being  ginned. 

Stocks  in  Canada,  estimated  at  82,000  bales  in  19^8,  are 
considerably  less  than  the  110,000  bales  reported  a  year  earlier 
and  are  sufficient  for  only  3  months'  requirements.     In  Belgium, 
stocks  remained  at  about  150,000  bales,  representing  a  little  more 
than  k  months'  requirements.     In  France ,  stocks  declined  sharply 
from  920,000  bales  on  August  1,  19^16,  to  586,000  in  I9U7  and  to 
292,000  in  19^8,  representing  less  than  h  months'  requirements  at 
the  current  rate.     Stocks  in  Italy,  estimated  a,t  3^^0,000  bales  on 
August  1,  19^-8,  are  39  percent  below  the  556,000  reported  a  year 
ago  and  are  sufficient  for  less  than  5  months'  requirements.  Stocks 
of  1,357,000  bales  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  iiugust  1,  19^8,  were 
down  by  33  percent  from  the  2,023,000  bales  reported  a  year  ago  and 
represented  about  S  months'  requirements. 

Stocks  in  China.,  estimated  at  1,165,000  bales,  pjre  slightly 
lov;er  tha.n  the  estimate  of  1,230,000  bales  a  year  ago.  Commercial 
stocks,  estimated  at  865,000  bales  in  19^8,  were  equal  to  about 
6  months'  mill  requirements  at  last  year's  consumption  rate  but 
mill  activity  may  be  reduced  this  year  due  to  spreading  military 
operations.     Stocks  in  Japan'  estimated  at  236,000  ba.lcs  on 


August  1,  19^3,  are  slightly  higher  than  the  131,000  Dales 
reported  a  year  ago  and  the  159iOOO  reported  in  I9U6,  "but  still 
represent  little  more  than  h  months'  requirements  at  last  year's 
level  of  around  600,000  "bales. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Toreign 
Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
Statistics.    I'or  this  report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of 
Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  Charles  H,  Barher,  and  Lazajr  Volin. 


